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To examine the content of newspaper advertisements,^ 
used by .baViks before, during,' and after a major bank collapse, issubs 
. of the Rnoxville (Tennessee) "News Sentinel" from 1982, 1983, and 
1964 were analyzed for bank spon sored 'prtfduct and|t)ooproduct 
advertisements. These advertisements we^e studied fo'r type, size, and 
content relating ^o categories of nonpr'oduct or institutional 
' adve^rtising. The data revealed that Rnoxville banks^ responded to the 
CQinsmnity banking crisis by increasing the number of ads during the 
-1S82-83 crisis period 'but did not continue the increased activity in 
1984. Moreover, product ads contained elements of nonproduct . cointent , 
but the nonproduct ads. did not increase miarkedly during any time 
period, when compared with industry-wide standards. The ads appeared 
to emphasize how -well the banking industry could serve the people of> 
Rnoxville, and did not address economic ^troubles. Strength and growth 
potential id appear 'in the ads but not in conjunction with any 
banking problems the community may have been. facing. The- 
institutional ads contained traditional content, r such as mergers,* 
. growth history, diversifications; and so forth. (HOD) 
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ABSTRACI ' • 

^This stu(3y re^jorts tUe results of- a .content analysis of newspaper 
adv.ertisemejits used by banks ]before, during and ^fter a major bank collapse. • 
Issues of the KnoxviUe (TN) News .Sentinel in 1982, 1983 and 198^ were 
anal^yzed for bank^ sponsored product and non-product advertisements,- The 
advertisements were studied for type-, size and content relating to 
categories of non-product or institutional advertising. The , data 'indicates , 
that Knoxville banks responded -to the community banking .crisis by increas- 
ing the number 'pf add -dOring the crisis period but did not c6ntinue'the 
increased activity in 1984. Moreover, product ads Contained elements 6f^ 
non-product content, ,but ^he number of non-prOduct ads did not increase 
markedly during any time period. When compared with industry-wide standards-. 

*The ten categories of traditional nop-product advertising. appeared in ^ 
the ads studied but, Qnly four categories— service capabilities, <economic 
resources, physical resources' and growth history— appeared with high frequency 
in all. ads, re'gardfSiss of whether the ads were coded as service or institutional 
ads. Fpr the bank ads studied, this may indicate that traditiohal product adS ' 
may be utilizing^ non-product content in selected topic areas. In a tiiiie of 
bank crisis with possible- repercusslons\of raia-trust from the communitjp,, the 
Knoxville b'Tiks appeared to emphasize how well the banking, Industry could 
serve the j.^yple of Knoxviile. Economic trouble were not addressed as the 
low .irequency of Corporate emergencies category atteslis. Streijath apd growth 
potential did appear in the .ads^but not' in/ conjunction with any banking problems 
the 'community may have been facinfe. * ^ 

' ' ■ • * ' < 

. Institutional ads which were used by the banks contained traditional 
content, particularly in the mergers and diversifications, physicfiL resources , 
growth .history, .organization name -change an'd -corporate emergencies categories. 
The frequency of institutional ad use did' not "differ markedly from survey 
report^ of overall non-product ad use in this service industry. Thusi, re- » 
gardless of the- banking crisis, the Knoxville b^nks did not apparently in- 
crease institutional ad use in proportions different ft?om other \iierican 
banking institutions. ' ^ . ' ' ' 
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The banking industry in the United' States has been sub*jected recently 

•to a variety of pressures not vexperienced since the Grftat Depression, de- 

.regulation, increase^! competition for investor funds and''intersta,te bank- 

• ing are Just a, few of the ohanges that Am6rjca'5 oldest service industry 

has undergone in the last- decade; Kleppner ( 1979; has noted that banks 

are indeed a "service" industry because few, ,if any, consumer products are 

% 

offered by-^anks, Banking has traditionally relied heavily on an intangible- 

-public tryst— to obtain'^ and keep customers. 

Economic pressures have l)laced^^ditional burdens on tbe banking 

industry, an^ the maintenance of ttiis public trus^ One such pressure is the 

increase in J3ank failures. A Wall Street Jp&rnal article (Stipp, 198^^ 

outlined the magnitude o^l^this problem, 

S\\ch . burdens .have increased recently as. banks continue to collapse 
at a rate unequale^ since 'the Depression. In the past 'three years, 
the FDIC's estimated losses of $2. A billion frdm bank 'collapses are 
more than four times 'the agency's total losses during the preceding '■ ' 
'47 years.. More than AO banks have failed so far this year, compared 
, ' • with 10 in 1^80. The agency currently liquidating more than 200 
banks and controlling assets' approaching $5 billion, (p. 1) 

"» ' ' ' • 

A failing financial inacitulion cannot be considered an isolated event, 

especially within the boundaries ^f a community oi>-«vgp a state as the recarht 

(Marchi 1985), collapse of the Ohio '"savings and loans have illustratad. .The 

yecurring image) is that^of-the doming effect. » 

i Economic Wcessity and the ^banking^^ industry 's drive for greater. 

profits, and growth have led in recent years to a sharp Jump inT wheeling 
and dealing among banks in loan ^ales, participations and syHdication^. 
the gentlemen's "agreements often facilitated the deals. The trend has 
for^d so mariy, links between banks that the failure' or troubles of one 
bank nowadays often harm many , gther^? , at a t^me when the' number of, 
failed sLnd problem binks is snowballing. < .The domino effect is making 
bank failures more c^©*ly ard difficult to contain, (p. 1, June 1, 1 
1983). - , ' I ■ ' y 

The Will Street Journal devoted an entire section it%June,.22, 198A 

edition to the crisis in U.S. banking resulting from unpaid foreign loans. * 

The graphic illustration dominating the first 'page of the section was one 

of collapsing dominoes, ' ^ . . f 



Increasingly; banks and o\.her financial instltutlohs are turning to 
diartceting anp advertising professionals In order to effectlvelyjrespond to 
the* prqblems and opportunities' afforded by'^he curjjent, fiscal' climate.^ 
Maresca (1983). has observed: « 

J 

\. The marketing fever h&s hit these ve^ierable segnents of the 

\ ' ^service sector. . .Banks are convinced 'that they must give more of 

the same— more service— but of a different kind. So now^ the world i 

of commercial banking is in the testing states of a- pivotal period ^ 

in its business development. . .The point will b^'obvious. What . , ■ 

marketing has ascertained is that ban^s are hot In th^ mon^'y 

) business. They are, as they always have been, in the service 

' ' business. And it is the marlfeting of the service that is the 

product they must focus on if th6y are' to grow 'and prosper. I[p. 13), 
» ^ , » . / 

» \ 

Telling the service story during a Reriod of financial uncertainty for 
'an institution ^tna* primarily relies oh. an image of confidence| trust^and 
stability for maintaining customers i,5-a^complex undertaking, , One of the 

advertising tool^ that service industries^ like b'anks majf turn tOvmore i 
increasingly. is the use. of non-product advertising. ' . \ . 

4 AltTiough AT&T. was .the first to' use non-product adveivbising in a 1908 ^ 
ad, widespread use of this advertising fofm did not begin until the mi(f- 1970s 
(Garbett, 1981,- p.. 39). As a newcomer to the advertising field , non-product 
advertising suffers from a lack* of clear definition. . Cutlip and Center 
(1978) noted that, non-product advertising has been c^fffed such jiames as . 
publid service advertising,' >k)ubric' relations advertising, identity advert . 



tising and advocacy adverti^^ing. These authors defined noh-product adver- 

tising as "Advertising "a company's nanfe and reputation through purchased 

^pace or time" (p. 22). , ^. 

* .» 

Garbett (1.981) observe? that noh-product advertising "is one of <the 

sloppiest^terms In the language- of adyertising", Cp. 3). 

-Jn fact, definition is a major hurdle for anyone working- ih 
t)^e fiel4 because t;,here is no agreed-upon term for this kind of 
Advertising . This lack of definition affects the reliability of 
statistics and cduses wide variations in surveys and reports, 
(p. 3 
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Garbett > ( f$81 ) prefers the term corporate advertising which he i 

defines as meeting one or more of the 'following qualificatiojAs: 

. 1 . ,To educate^ inform, or impr?e5s the public with regard .to the 
. company's policies, functionsV facilities, objectives. 'ideals 
J and standards;' "** . . - " 



2. To .build favorable -opinion-, ^jMutth.e compaoK^by stressing the 
cqrapetence" of the company's- manajtoent, Its scientific know-hovf,'. 
manufacturing skills, technolqgicalS progr^s, product Improve- 
ments., and cont)r*ibution to .social anvancemeiit and public welfare; 
and, on the othpr hand, to offset unfavorable^pjublicity and 
negative attl^tudes; ' /. • ' - ' ' . ■> 

' . ( ^ * " 

3. To build up t^e investmefit \ualities of th^ company's securities 

or to improve its financial structure ; \ \ • * 

• ■ ' ' 

\. To sell 'the company as a gdod- place in which to work, often in a ' 
' , way designed to ;appeal to college -^aduates or . to people with 
V certiSjin skills, -{p; 13). ' ' • 

/ , • -■ 

The lack of widely accepted definitions of non-product 'advertising 
alsg re^L^ts in th^ lack of vf onsensus on the goals of such advertising. 
Kleppner ( ) noted that tRe four primary purposes •of non-product adver- 
tising wane to dispel a misconception; to. show what the companV is doing, 
for the future; to alert thh public to a problem; and, to support not-for- 
profiti and public. interes»t causes. 

Garbett (1982) identified the following possible goals f or . nonrprofluct 

\' ■ - ■ 

advertising: ^boost sales, hold , employees, recruit ppdf33dionals,^ inci^ease 

• , . • * * 

price of stock and get peopxe to u)iderstan4 you» Sachs ( 1981 ) ^surveyed • 

✓ ' ' \ 

corporate advertisers who used non-product advertising and found the tcJ^ 

three objectives, of such advertising campaign^ were: • . . 

1 . To improve or maintstln company reputation and good will ; 

2. To provide overall marketing suppor^t for goods and/or services; 

3. To enhande the business interests or profitability of the 
company , ( p . 1 5 ) . . 

; 

Sachs concluded that "Corporate advertising differs from product advertigin 
only in the means employed, but not in the ends. Better© meant to accom- 
pl!^sh marketing tasks" (p. 15). • ^ 



"^urvey^'on, t^ie use of fton-pr^duct advertising in American corporations 
have been conducted in recent years. Sachs' (1981) surveyed advertising 
executives in the ^0 largest manufacturing companies and. the 'top 2^ firms 
in the service industries. He foCind that k^ percenjU^f th6 consumer goods 
Jnanuf acturers , ^6 percent of the- industrial goods^ manufacturers, and 65 ^ 
peipcent df the service industries used non-product advertising. Garbett ' 
(1962) f^und that of the nation's 500 largest industrial companies,' 244 
used ^non-product advei^sing irl^1980. Dardenne (1983) found that corporate 
expenditures^ for non-product advertising dropped 4.5 percent from '1981. * 

levels, representing' the fiVst decrease in expenditures since 1976. This' 

' • ' . • ■ '. •• 

•researcher found that a sljif t in preHrence for, coi^porate advertising forms 

had qpcurred— "Advocacy is waning and> itiarket preparation is* waxing" (p. 33). 

Garbett (1932) Identified reasons why corporate a4Vertls$^s may be 

.reluctant xo \xs^ non-product advertising* Major reas9ns centered* on ttie 

desire "^q^ keep a lowiprofile, the belief that the addlti^al adyertising f 

costs do'not result in Increased/^sales ancj the notion 'that non-product ad- 

vertising has no tangible pay-off, Garbett points out that the stock priced 

of corporations who^ use non-product advertising have significantly' increased, 

especiallyx in up rakrke'ts. Garbet also notes that the tack of keeping a 

* . ■ 

low profile may be daiHgerous, particularly in crisi| pericds. 
. • ' ■ - ■. . 

The less filled out a company's image is, the more subject that 
image is to wild distortions. It is important to give people whose 
good opinion* business depends on a com{)lete view of a corporation ^ 
and its positive role in society, not just through corporate adver- 
tising but through all channels of corporate communications, (p. 104) 

because non-product advertisings does not peuter on a specific consumer 

produc^but ^ other abstract pr intangible aspect^ of an organization, it 

may be particularly useful to the banking indust^'. Moreover, public, and' 

consequently, investor trust in a banking institution is severely tested 

« 

durinapa crisis situation. Garbett 's suggestion (1982) that a consistent 

. . , ■ - ^ - . ) ' V 



' use of well-planned non-product or corpor|ite -advertisi^ng may 'alleviate 
panic or rumor in^ crisis situations may be par; cular^ly applicable to 
banks as economic changes continue to affect • i.^uatry. 

The opportunity to study the use of advertising jbefore, (^uring and 
after an actual banking crisis became available in 'connection with the now 
welfknown bank coll'apse of the United American and C & € banks in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, during 1983. At the beginning of 19S3, the Kncr^ville community . 

had th| services of seven banks,' by year's end, two of these 'sbven banks 

* ' « •* 

would have collapsed and two others have merged. Ttte -collapse of the 

s ' ' . _ 

United American and C &' C banks were the third and fourth largest bank ' 
failures in the United States since the Depression (Krakoviak, May 28, 1983) 
The widely reported financial troubles of the Butcher banking family crea,tQC^ 
uncertainty regarding the' financl^al stability of the Knoxville, and to, some 
extent the Tenijeasee, banking community. Studying advertising, both prpduct 
and pon-piroduct , during a crisis situation may prove helpfu;L in. determining 
how this tool may be useful in planning the over^lL communioations pr-^gr^s ' 
of the bankin'g industry in these volatile economic times. ^ 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS , * \ 

r 

Considering tUe circumstances surrounding banking institutions during 

/ - * 

the Knoxville bank failures episode, the following questions guided the 

research: • ^ 

" k- 1 . Did the use of product and non-product adver\tising by Knoxville 

banks change sigYiif icantly before, during and/or after the crisis period? 

2. What categories of non-product advertising" occurred most frequently 

and with what emphasis? . 

. 3. What marketing sti^ategies di^i the Knoxville barjiKS utilize during 

the crisis period and how were these strategies translated into product and 

non-product advertisements? 

. 5 - 



4. Did product or service-oriented advertlsbments used by Knoxvllle 

i ^ . « 

batiks concaln any elements of institutional advertising? If so, which 

(categories and with what c^mphasis? 

METHODS • - 

A content analysis of newspaper advertisements for banks in the Knox- 
ville metropolitan area w^s conducted. Newspapers were used for study be- 
cause, this medium appears to be the most widely used for noQtrprbduct ad- 
vertising. .Sachs (1981) found that "corporate advertising is print- 

oriented" with 49 percent of his 'survey respondents using newspapers as 

. ' ... 
an advertising vehicle. Dardenne (1983) found that; use of advertising In 

such print, media as Sunday newspapef* supplements was up 44 percent from ^ 

her previous study. Banks have been heavy a'dvertisers in^daily newspapers', 

.according to a report in Market and Media Decisions (1980), due in par4: to 

their desire to reach mid-to-upper income persons' in the 45 and older age 

range. . 

The unit of analysis was the individual bank ads from the following * 

banks and their holding companies, If applicable: First Tennessee Bank, 

United American, C ^& C Bank, Valley Fidelity Bank, First American Bank, 

Bank of Knoxville and Park National Bank. The ads were obtained from 

^microfilmed issues of the Knoxville News Sentinel for three time periods. 
Since this content analysis is a trend study of advertisin|f used by the 

/j above banks before, during and aTter the banking crisis periods each d'jsue 
of the News Sentinel was examined for the following 'time. periods: 
January, 1982-Jur^ 1981?, January, 1983-June, 1983; January, 1984-June, 1984. 
The News Serytfinel yd the only Knoxville newspaper which is published seven 




days a wee« aad^as chosen "for analysis for this reason. 

■ . t 

For this study, non-produc^t advertising is labeled institutional adver- 
tising . .Each advertise ^nt identified was analyzed as .a whole for the 



following attributes: size (measured in column inches); predoroinarit type 

of ad (product /service oriented; institutional; other); and content, 

'. - • » * 

Product 6r service ads are d.efined as focused 'on a specific banking 

* <« 

Service or product such as loans, checking accbunts, savings accounts, 

^ 

l^As, money market accounts, CDs, trusts, credit cards and/or investment 
services, etc. Institutional ads are defined as focused on the image, 
attributes and identity of a bank and not ' primarily on a banking product 
or service. . r: 

r . 
Content categories for the ads were derived from Seitel's (1984)° ten 

categories of non-product advertisements, (p. 256) After pretesting., a 

final eleven content categories were identified and a coding form with 

expanded descriptors for each category was crftated. A copy of the complete 

coding form can be obtained from the first author. 

All ads for this stydy, regardless of whetlier they were initially^ 
identified as product ^r ihstitutional, were analyzed for content using 
these, categor^o. , In Edition, coders rated each category using a three « 
point scale of DOMINANT, PASSING MENTION AND NOT PRESENT Tor each of the 
ads. One of the questions th3 researchers hoped to answer was whether 
product ads actually contained elements of non^product advertising for 
the banks studied. Zotti (1983) has suggested that ads which combine the 
two elements may be the most effective, "What worked best of all were 
'financial-plus -corporate' ads that combined a few pertinent facts' on por- 
formance with a reasonably convincing explanation of the .company's plans" 
(p. MID. i ' • » 

Coders each anal>..ed one month's issue of the News Sentinel for the 

« 

time periods specified. Undergraduate public relations majors were used 
as' co^rs. Training vs^ssions were conducted to explain coding procedures. 
A randomly drawn sample of ten percent of the coding forms completed by 

.10 



the original, coders 'were receded by a set of independent coders to test 
intercoddr reliability. Using Holsti's (1969) method for testing inter- 
'coder reliab>0ty, a .98 coefficient of Reliability was found for deter- 



juining-a^type and *a . 78 coefficient was found in codipg the content 
categories. 

' In addition, results of interviews with marketing directors of banks 
involved' in the Knoxville crisis Were obtained to further lllun^nate how ^ 
advertising was used, particularly during 1^83. 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION / 

The content afialj/sis of the Knoxville . News Sentinel for the Issues 
specified yielded a total of 479 ads for the banks studied. Of the 463 
acis coded -as serv:lce'or Institutional , 310 (66 percent)' wer,e service ads 
and 153 (33 percent) weire institutional. Table 1 shows frequency, per- 
centages and ratings o!^ all ads by ten content". categories. The eleventh 
content category dealing with use of the Federal 'Insurance Statement is 
not reported on TaBle 1 . A total of 74 percent of the ads studied used 
only the 'I^IC logo in ad content . Ninp^ty. four percent of the ads stucKLed 
appeared in the first 12 pages of. the"* newspaper edition studied. 

INSERT TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 

The category most frequently found In all the ads studied was service capa- 

bill ties followed by the economic resources, physical resources and growth 

history categories. MoreJ5ver, except for the growth history category, these 

top fobw? content categories were rated as dominant in the ad content. It ^ 

i5 notable that the category of corporate emergencies was found in only 1.4 

'percent of the ads studied. Although the banks studied were going through 

a crisis period > it appears they did not choose to use advertising to direct 

ly address any problems they may have been experiencing. 
» 

- a - 
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Table' 2 summarizes the use of service and Institutional ads by bank 
and year. The most frequent advert^iser was First Tennessee followed closely . 
by the Bank of Knoxville.. 'While all the banks- studied used institutional. 
. ads to some ext.ent, t'he most frequent: user was the Bank of Knoxville follow- 
ed by First Tennessee and First American, the lattex^ two had 22 ads each. 
C & C Bank and United American had the least number of ads, 'possibly:: reflect- 
ing their defunct status in 1984. 

« *• « 
/ n ' ■ r 

\ * , INSERT TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 

- - — ^ 

Accordlpg to the data, the number of service ads was. fairly sta6le 
. between 1962 and 1983 f or C & C and Park banks but changed' dramatically fQr ' 
the Bank of Knoxville and First Tennessee, which moi;e thai> tripled the , ' 
«^umber of service ads in this time ^e^iod^. T)ie number of service ad.<i d&- ' 
creased from 1982 to 1983 for Valley and' C & C banks. For all the banks 
using service ads in 1984, the number of ads decreased- from 1983 leveXs, 
except for First American. 

Use of 'institutional ads during the 1982 and 1983 time periods shpwed 

increases for the Bank of Knoxville, First Tennessee, First American, United 

American and Fa.rk, It is notable t^at First Tennessee went fron^^ing no / 

institutional ads in 1^82 to using nine in 1983; First American went from 1 

If 

, in 1982 to 1.7 in 1983. The two banks which would collapse in 1983, C 4 C 
and Unibed American, had comparatively f^w institutional ads. C & C 

» 

decreased institutional use i'n"1983 from 1982 levels and United Ame^can ^ 
went from a modest 2 in 1982 to 4 in 1983. For 1984, all the oanKS except 
" thirst Tennessee ''^creased their use of institutional ads, • 

A more revealing picture of ad use is .gained when frequency is calculated 
by month and year. Tables 3 and 4 show the number of service/product ads 
and institutional ads, respectively, by month and year. For both types of 

' - 9 - /- 
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dAs, there was an lnc^,ease in frequency in 1983 that was not equaled by 
either the preceding or following year. Moreover, February, 19B3, showed 
a marked increase in both ad categories. February was the beginning of the 
United Americap and C & C bank collapses, and it appears tftat the amount 
. of advertising used by the banks also increased. Twenty percent of the 
institutional ads identified in this study appeared 'in the month of 
February, 1983. No other single month in this study had a higher frequency. 
Total frequency of ad use In^both the service and institutional ad categories 

9 ' * * 

\ 

' / * 

INSERT TABLfeS 3 and 4 ABOUT HERE 

• \ ■ 

' ' ' ' I I I 1 ^ II I II ^ I I 

^id not return to even 1984 ' .evels following the bank collapses, again reflect- 
ing the changed number of bu. advertising duping 1984. • ^ 

Although First Tennessee had the i^ost nu&ber of service ads Ikd the 
second highest number of institutional ads in thid study, Anne Hart, director 
of marketing and public affiars at First Tennessee' Bank, explained that the 
banking crisis in Knoxville precipitated no change in the bank's marketing 
strategy and that the bank ' s ' policy was to use only product advertising. 

Jon Ryraer, 'assistant vice president of marketing of Park National Bank, 
likewise stated th^t his bank did not use a "mass media approach^ to reach- 
ing its. largely commercial or corpo^te customer. Ryraer stated that Park's 
advertising, which was the third most frequent in this study, merely "keeps 
our visibility." 

First American's senior vice president of marketing, Tom Potter said 
that his bank mounted no special advertising campaign as a result of the 
Knoxville banking crisis. First American's emphasis on corporate clients 
made advertising in the mass media less. importfi^nt, according to Potter. 

■• " ^' \' 

Joseph Bacon, vice president of marketing ^at Bank of Knoxville, said 
that his bank's advertising campaign had been planned prior to the bank 



co^apses. However, during the crisis period, 5acon suggested that a 
bank had to let the public know that^t was a "good bank, safe bank and 
eager to serve customers." Bacon said the Bank of Knoxvllle always tried 
to develop ads which would promote theUmage of the bank and sell the / 
bank's servtces. ^ 

Onl3i^ one bank in Knoxvllle admittedly designed a special advertising 
campaign^ In response to the financial problems in the Kno:^ille hacking 
community. Jo Matherne, vice president of marketing for^ Valley Fidelity 
Sank, said his bank had designed a strategic campaign to sell its product 
•strengths. Matherne said the Campaign was designed to maintain" the con- 
fidence of the people of Knoxvllle and to -show them that United American . 
Bank's problems were not representative of every bank in Knoxvllle. 



r^" • "Strategically, we saw that'' it would be a good chance to capitalize 



on the opportunity to sell the' strengths of our bank. We wanted to seize 

the opportunity to tell them (consumers) that we had had a very good year, 

and that we were a strong bank. We were touting our own strengths while 

at the same, time saying we were a strong bank." 

Frequency of ad use reveals only part of the total picture. It is 

important to know what conteni; the ads emphasized as well. One purpose of 

this study was to examine the use of elements of non-product advertising in 

traditional product ads. Of the eleven content categories .studied, the 
• - ■ /' ■ "\ . 

service capability category appeared with most frequency in the ads studied. 

Table 5 displays a breakdown for service/product ads and institutional ads 

by bank which contained this content category. The service capabilities 

category had a dominant emphasis in 276 (89 percent) of the total 310 service 

ads which were eroded- as having elements of this category. For institutional 

ads which were coded as having service capability content, 64 percent) 

of the total 106 were also rated as having dominant content in this category. 



XlPius, it appears the Knoxville banks emphasized customer service content 
above all else. ^ ' . , * 

INSERT TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE * 

The content category which had the second highest frequency was the 
economic resources categ6ry. \^T^ble 6 depicts the use of this content'" 
category by ad type and bank. Although this content category appeared 
frequently,, it wast more likely to be given a passing mention rather than 
a dominant rating. Of the 163 service ads w.hich conjaiifed this category, 
tfl3 (63 percent) were coded with .the passin^jnention rating. When 
institutional ads were coded as containing this category, however, 7k 
^78 percent) of the 95 institutionaj^ds with economic resources content ' 
were assigned a dominant rating. Thus, service ads, which may not tradi- 
tionally use this area of content, did so but without allowing^ the content 
category to dominate the overall ad. 

It is interesting to examine how the Knoxville banks used the economic 
resources content in actual ads, particularly during the banking crisis 
period. During the height of the banking crisis in February, 1983, Park ^ 
National Bank ran an ad titled "Excellence in the business of banking." It 

* • 

stated: 

So now that banking is complicated, and you want one bank to 
trust.. .it's simple. 

First American Bank ran an April, 1983 ad titled "First American 
Corporation. At the. right place at the right time with the right balance 
sheet." The ad content goes on to say "First" American Corporation has the 
financial strength to take advantage of tomorrow's opportunities." A 
later First American ad emphasized the bank's financial security oy stating 
"First American Corporation, One of- the strongest banking organizations 
serving one of 'the nation's strongest regions." 

» 

- 12 

15 



The Bank of Knoxville also put a heavy emphasis upon strength and 
financial security. Its statements of condition used isuch phrases as, 
"Sound financial practices, capital strength," "We wish to draw your 
attention to the strong- financial security our customers enjoy," "The 
right combination for security and growth," and-. "So if you're looking 
for a way to lock into banking security and financial growth." „ / 

vFirst Tennessee ran a February, 1983 ad in conjunction with its 

takeover of the ailing United^erican Bank. The ad was titled "A message 

to the citize"ns of Knoxyille from First Tennessee" and contained the. 

following s^tat J^ent : i 

With over $4 billion -in assets, and nearly 120 years of experience 
the First Tennessee sj^tem has the financial resources to assure 
a ^und andydependabla future. 

Later First Tennessee product ads contained the words "First Tennessee has 

the options I want and the financial strength to back them up."* 

Beginning" in February, 1983, Valley Fidelity Bank mounted" its "Strength" 

advertising campaign. An example of an ad in this campaign was titled^ 

"Strength. A Statement of strength from Valley ^^nk" and contained the phase 

"building strength through service. "- In addition, the advertisement said: 

Another, but less obvious, measure of a bank's str^ength is its 
• trust department. ^Valley Bank now has one of .the strongest and 
largest -in East Tennessee. 

and: . I \ . 

If you look at our numbers, our firsts and our statements of 
conditi'^n, they speak for themselves, adding up to banking 
strength. . .when you need it most. . / 



INSERT TABLE 6 ABOUT HERE 
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A reviei^ of the use of the other nine content categories reveal varying 



patterns or use. For the category of mergers and diversifications, institu- 
tional ads rather than service ads were more likely to contain content on 



this topic. Of the 14. ads coded'with a dominant rating in this category, 
71,4 percent were institutional, ads; of the 18 ads coded with a passing 

r . ' 

mention rating, 61.1 percent were institutional ads. Institutional ads 
were mor*e likeljr, too, to address the topic of organizational ^res^urces 

♦ 

A total of 122 ads were coded as containing thris content category; 82 (67 
percent) of these were institutional ads, whereas 39 (32 percent )* were 
service ads. 

. Physical resources content apoear^ in 212 of the ads studied."' Of the 

'I 

>^12, ne (55 percent) were service ads and 94 percent were institutional 
ads. However, institutional ads in this category were more likely to^have 
a domir^nt rating with 60 (64 pe|rcent) of the 94 institutional ads showing 
this ratVng. The growth history category was most frequently found in 
institutional ads. ,0f the 143 ads coded as having this content category. 



• i 

:it ware 



59 percent were institutional ads; of these, 67 percent w^e rated as having 
dominant ment-'on. 

/ The company customers, categor'y was more prevalent in service rather 
than institutional- ads. ^Fifty-eight percent of the 121 sds in this category 
wefe service ads. This figure may be related to the frequent use of , the 
service capabilities category in service ads— customers and the bank's 
ability to serve these customers go hand in hand. 

The organization name "change and corporate emergencies categories were 
handled aln^st exclusively by institutional ads. Eleven of the 14 ads which 
were coded with name change content were institutional; six of the seven ad^ 
coded with corporate emergency content were institutional. 

Interestingly, the trademark protection category appeared most frequently, 
as a passing mention in service ads. Of th^ 118 ads coded with this content 
category, 65 percent were service ads. The desire of the banks to maintain a 
clear identity without drawing undue public notice may be related to this data, 



Another factor In examining the use of adver^;lsing Is ad size. Table. 

\" 
luran inch cate- 

gorles. * The' ma jority of .the ads st^u^ed were less than 100 column l.nches. 
Institutional ads did not differ markedly from service ads in size, except 
for the two full-pa^ institutionait ads which the Undated American Bank 
^nsored . 

INSERT TABLE 7 ABOUT HERE 

f 

When mean ad size, is' examined by year of us6 'and ^S^cif ic bank, hpwever 

\ * ' • ' • ■ 

\signif leant' differences become evident . Table 6 shows a breakdown of mean 

ad sizes by year and bank. A oneway analysis of variance revealed that tUe 

mean ad size between 1982 and 1983 increased significantly for ^three > banks— 

C y^C, Bank of Knoxville and Valley. A further -statistical analysis uti^.i2- 

ing the SchefSS test of significance revealed that onl/^ 3 i C and the Bank 

of Knoxville had significant increase in ad size from 1982' to 1983.' It 

should be noted that mean ad sizes for three banks above never exceeded 100.. 

column inches, and thus, was within the average raifi of size for all the 

a' ' . \ . ^ ■ 

A^anks studi'^. 

INSERT TABLE 8 ABOUT HERE 

CONCLUSIONS 

Thi^ data indicates that Knoxville banks responded to the community 

bankin^^ crisis by increasing the number of adsvused during the 1983 cris^is 

period, and in three cases, increasi;;ig_^tiie size of the ads used. The banks, 

however, did not appear to continue this increased advertising activity in 

the 198A time period. It is notable that the United American Bank, which 

r 

in some respects initiated the bankings crisis in Knoxville, was not a leader 
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' In using service or Institutional ads to advertiser 'the bank in any of the 
time p,er£ods^studied. The Butcher-r elated C & C Bank was also not a 
/eader in the numtier of ads used in the cflme periods studied, but did 



IncreasSv^d^^ size in the '1983 crisis perl'bd.^ 

* The ten\ categories of traditional*, non-product advertising appeared in 
the ads studied but, only four categories—service capabilities, economic 
resources, physical resources and growth'hlstory— appeared, with high fre- ^ 
. quency in' all ads., regardless of whether the ads were coded, as, service or . 
institutional ads. For the bank ads studied, this may lndlcl^:9 that 
traditional product ads may be utilizing 'non-iproduct content ln\ selected 
topic areas. In a time of bank crisis witjp^ possible repercussions of mis- 
trust from the community, the Knoxville banks appeared to emphasize how . . 

'well the .banking industry could serve the people of Knoxville. Economic 

« 

troubles were, not addressed as the low frequency of corporate emergencies 
cat'egc y attests. Strength aj^d growth potential did appear in the ads' but 
not in conjunction with any banking problems the community nfey have been 
^facing. 

Institutional ads which were used by the banks contained traditional 

« * 

content, particularly in the mergers and ■diversifications , physical 
resource^^, growth history, organizatign name change and corporate emergencies 
categories; The frequency of institutional ad use did not dix'fer markedly 
from survey reports of overall non-prbduct ad use in this service industry. 
Thus, regardless of the banking crisis, the Knoxville banks did not ap^rent- 
ly increase institutional ad use in proportions different from other 
American banking institutions. ^ a ' 

Interviews with tl^ marketing directors of the banks studied revealed 
some discrepancies between professed market strategies and actual number 
and content of ads which appeared in the Knoxville newspapers. Th^se 



discrepancies may reflect a Reluctance to discuss advertising 'use In a ' 
highly competitive and volatile market during a time of fiscal upheaval. 
It does ^ear that a ^ell-planned advertising campaign may aid a bank's 
position with consumers, especially If tjiat campaign Is part of an ongoing 
effort and not only a response to a crisis. 
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Ad Catefcorlea 



TASLE 1 



Frequency and. Percents of Ads 



by Category 
Donijtnant 



■ y 



\ 

Mergers & Diversifications 
Human Resources • 
Physical Resources 
Economic Resources 
Service Capabilities 
Growth History 
Company Customlsrs 
.Organization Name Change 
Trademark Protection 
Corporate Emergencies 



T Pefcent 

.9 
.3 



1/» 2.9 
5A 11,; 



97 20.3 
134 28.0 
340-^71. Q 
77/16.1 
66 13.8 

9 1.9 
10 2.1 
5 ■ 1.0 



Passing Mention 
f Percent 
18 a.8 
68 14.2 
115, 24.^0 
114-^^23.8 
70 14.6 
66 13.8* 
55 11.5 
5 1.0 
108 22.5 
2 ^ .4 _ 



Not Present 
, . r tfrcent 
447 93.3 
357 74.5 

§ 

267 55.7 
231 48.2 

' 69 >4.4 
336 70.1 

■ 358 74.1 

# 

465 97.1. 
361 ,75.4 
. 472 98.5 



N = 479 

Percents are of all ads 
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c & c 

B^nkyjJf Knoxville 



Frist Te^eaa.oe 
First American 

« 

Park *. 
United American ' 

Valley . ' V/ 
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7ABLE^ 



NCmber of Service and Institutional 

^ Ads Used by BaJjcai 1982-198A ^ ' ^ 

- * ' Institutional Ads 



Service Ads 



t982 

ir 

6 

13 
A 

27 
11 
20 



1983 


198A 


1982 


1983 


• 1984 






11 


k 


— ^ 


19 




9 


25 


17 


5A 


' ' 5 


^0 


9 


13 


8 


14 

* 


1 


17 


4 


r 31 
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20 




2 


• 




12 


5 


6 


10 


3 



J 



/ 



Service Ad': Focuses on specific banld4»r«ervie^ 
IrTro^ucV such as loans, checking -^oi^J^^iJJf > 
money market accounts, CDs, trusts, credit cards 
and/or investment services, etcv , 



Tnatj>tutional Ad ! F§c"";,?J^ 
image, attrTSntes and identity 
of bank and not primarily on a 
banking product /or service • 



• N = 463 
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TABLE 3 

Number of Service or Produc1}*-Ad8« 
' January thru June 



1982 
19,83 
1984 

TOTAL 



January 

35 

14 

6 



1 


1962 - 


1984 


« 


% 


February 


Macch 




May 

< 


' June 


18 


18 


22 


13 


♦ 3 


44 


50 ' 


10 


22 


24 ' 


1 


4 


6 


<> 

19 


3 


63 ^ 


/ 72 


38 


..54 


30 



TOTAL 

109. 
164 

39 

312 



•Ad focuses on specific bankiix? service or product such f^^^^i^i^., 
accounts, savings accounts, IRAs, money market .accounts, CDs. trusts,, credit 
cards and/or investment services, etc. . ^ 
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TABLE 4 



-|^umb«c of Institutional Ad^* 



January through June 
1982 - 1984 



January . February March April May June TOTAL 
1982 ' ' 2 13 7 20 *1 2 45 



1983 5 32 (2 8 ,9 15 71 

1984 10 6 0.8 9 4 37 



)t/l ir 



TOTAL ir 51 9 36 19 .21 153 



*Ad focuses on Image, attributes ^nd Identity of bank and not primarily on a 
bai)Klng product or service. 
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TABLE g 



FREQUENCY OF ADS BY TYPE AND BANK 
FOR^ERV^CE CAPABILITIES CATEGORY • 

I c 

SERVICE ADS , 



INSTITUTIONAL ADS , 





i)ominant 


Falsing Mention 


Dofflln^t 


Pasaing Mention 

• 


C 4 C 


40 


5 - 


7 




Bank of Kn^ille 


32 


7 - 


14 


14 


First Tenneaaee 


68 


4 


19 


■5- 


Flrat American 


25 ) 


1 


* 

4 

4 


,1-/ 


Park 




0 


12 


5 


United American 


23 


5 


2 


2 


Valley 


29 


6 


7 * 


4 • 



'Defined as bank uaes ad to tell £uatomera of its ability to deliver aervica to the 
customer in .a manner that ia timely,* convenient and effective for the customer; ad 
may alao focus on scope or types of bank's services. v 

NOTE: Figures represent number of times service capability content was found in 
all ads sponsored by bank« 
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TABLE 6 



FREQUENCY OF AdS BY TYPE AND BANK 
FOR. ECONOMIC RESOURCES CATEGORY* 



Bank . 
C i C, 

Bank of Knoxvllle 
First Tennessee 
First American 
Park 

United American 
Valley 



Servifoe Ads 



Dominant 

' 11 

0 

4 

13 . 
7 
11 




Institutional Ads 



Dominant 
'7 
28 

15 
0 
4 

13 



Passing Mention 
1 

3 ^ ' 

2 ' 

5 • 

0 

0 

0 



^Defined as bank uses ad to communicate economic strength and stability; may include 
financial statement or position; may focus on monetary assets, stockholdings, net- 
worth, etc.; may emphasize federally insured accounts. . V < 

NOTE: "figures represent number of times economic resources content was found in 
all ads sponsored by bank. . ■ - x 
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TABLE 7 



10 
51 
101 
151 
201 
351 



50 

100 

150 

200 

350 

400 



Column Inches < 
1-10 



I 



N = 465 



TOTAL 



Number of Service and Instltifricnal 
Ads by Column Inches 

Service Ads 

2 ; 

i5i; 
6 

I 

0 



312 



Institutional Ads 

3 
55 
72 

8 ' 
13 

■ 2 
153 
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TABLE 8 

Mean Ad 3izds In Column Inches 
1982 - 198^ 



/ 



1982 1983 



Bank 

— J ^ 

C & c • -i» ' 50.6 70.9 

Bank of Knoxville • »» 63.7 100.2 

^ First Tennessee 46.7 57.3 

First American 64.6 56.0 

Park 53.4 65.0 

United American 49.6 73.8 

Valley • 44.1 ' 56.9 

—J 

Significant differences in ad sizes 

C & C F p .<:: .0365* 
Bank of Knoxville T p <^.0104- 
_ Valley £ p <:.0079 

»». signif ic'ant Scheffe' (p <:.05) 
between 1982 and 1983 
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